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{From the Atlantic Monthly.] 


The Washers of the Shroud. 


BY PROF. J. R. LOWELL. 


Along a river side, 1 know not where, 

I walked last night in mystery of dream ; 

A chill creeps curdiing yet beneath my hair, 

To think what chanced me by the pallid gleam 

Of a moon-wraith that waned through haunted air. 


Pale fire-flies pulsed within the meadow mist 
Their halos wavering thistle downs of light; 
The loon, that seemed to mock some goblin tryst, 
Laughed; and the echoes, huddling in affright, 
Like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down the night. 


Then all was silent, till there smote my ear 

A movement ia the stream that checked my breath ; 
Was it the slow plash of a wading deer ? 

But something said, ‘* This water is of Death ! 

The Sisters wash a Shroud—ill thing to hear !”” 


I, looking then, beheld the ancient Three, 

Known to the Greek’s and to the Norseman’s creed, 
That sit in shadow of the mystic Tree, 

Still crooning, as they weave their endless brede, 
One song : ‘Time was, Time is, and Time shall be.” 


No wrinkled crones were they, as I had deemed, 

But fair as yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 

To mourner, lover, poet, ever seemed ; 

Something too deep for joy, too high for sorrow, 
Thrilled in their tones and from their faces gleamed. 


“ Still men and nations reap as they have strawn "” 
So sang they, working at their task the while,— 
“The fatal raiment must be cleansed ere dawn : 

For Austria ? Italy ? the Sea-Queen’s Isle? 

O’er what quenched grandeur must our shroud be drawn? 


“ Or is it for a younger, fairer corse, 

That gathered States for children round his knees, 
That tamed the wave to be his posting-horse, 

That forest-feller, linker of the seas, 
Bridge-builder, hammerer, youngest son of Thor’s ? 


“ What make we, murmur'’st thou, and what are we? 
When empires must be wound, we bring the shroud, 
The time-old web of the implacable Three ; 

Is it too coarse for him, the young and proud? 
Earth’s mightiesc designed to wear it ; why not he? 


** Ts there no iO» I moaned, ‘So strong, so fair ? 
Our Fowler, whose proud bird would brook erewhile 
No rival's swoop in all our western air! 

Gather the ravens then, in funeral file, 

For him, life’s morn-gold bright in his hair ? 


“Leave me not hopeless, ye unpitying dames ! 

I see, half-seeing. Tell me, ye who scanned 
The stars, Earth’s elders, still must noblest aims 
Be traced upon oblivious ocean-sands ? 

Must Hesper join the wailing ghosts of names ?” 


““When grass-blades stiffen with red battle-dew 
Ye deem we choose the victors and the slain : 
Say, choose we them that shall be leal and true 
To the heart’s longing, the high faith of brain? 
Yet here the victory is, if ye but xnew. 


“Three roots bear up Dominion: Knowledge, Will,— 
These two are strong, but stronger yet the third,— 
Obedience, the great tap-root, that still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 
Though the storm’s ploughshare spend its utmost skill. 


“Is the doom sealed for Hesper? “Tis not we 
Denounce it, but the Law before all time : 

The brave makes danger opportunity ; 

The waverer, paltering with the chance sublime, 
Dwarfs it to peril: which shall Hesper be ? 


“ Hath he let vultures climb his eagle’s seat 
To make Job’s bolts purveyor’s of their maw ? 
Hath he the Many’s plaudits found more sweet 
Than wisdom? held Opinion’s wind for law ? 
Then let bim hearken for the headsman’s feet ? 





‘“‘ Rough are the steps, slow-hewn in flintiest rock, 
States climb to power by ; slippery those with gold 
Down which they stumble to eternal mock: 

No chafferer’s hand shall long the sceptre hold, 
Who, given a Fate to shape, would sell the block. 


“We sing old sagas, songs of weal or woe, 
Mystic because too cheaply understood ; 

Dark sayings are not ours; men hear and know, 
See Evil weak, see only strong the Good, 

Yet hope to balk Doom’s fire with walls of tow. 


‘*Time Was unlocks the riddle of Time Is, 
That offers chcice of glory and of gloom; 

The solver makes Time Shall Be surely his.— 
But hasten, Sisters for even now the tomb 
Grates its slow hinge and calls from the abyss.” 


“But not for him,” I cried, ‘‘not yet for him, 
Whose large horizon, westering, star, by star 
Wins from the void to where on ocean’s rim 
The sunset shuts the world with golden bar,— 
Not yet his thews shall fail, hiseye grow dim! 


‘€ His shall be larger manhood, saved for those 
That walk unblenching through the trial-fires ; 
Not suffering, but faint heart is worst of woes, 
And he no base-born son of craven sires, 

Whose eye need droop, confronted with his foes, 


“Tears may be ours, but proud, for those who win 
Death’s royal purple in the enemy’s lines ; 

Peace, too, brings tears ; and ’mid the battle-din, 
The wiser ear some text of God divines ; 

For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin. 


“God, give us peace!—not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit 
And let our ship of State to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap 


> 


So said I, with clenched hands and passionate pain, 
Thinking of dear ones by Potomac’s side : 

Again the loon laughed, mocking ; and again 

The echos bayed far down the night, and died, 
While waking I recalled my wandering brain. 





National Hymns. 


The following extracts are from the new work, on National 
Hymns, by Richard Grant White. a member of the Committee 
appointed to award a prize of $500 for the best National 


Hymn. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. 

Patriotic feeling, like all other feeling excited 
by any unusual incident, seeks utterance in verse 
and music; and thus a national hymn seems al- 
most as indispensable an appanage of nationality 
as a national flag, One of the first indications 
of an incipient revolution in France is the sing- 
ing of the “ Marsellaise Hymn ;” and one of the 
first steps taken to restrain the outbreak is the 
suppression of the song. Only a few months ago 
the Poles, charged and fired upon by the Russian 
troops, as they assembled to present a petition in 
Warsaw, fell upon their knees, and sang their 
national hymn; thus fortifying themselves to en- 
dure an attack which they were powerless to 
repel. And so when loyal Americans assembled 
in those dark days of the Republic which imme- 
diately followed the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter, they longed to sing; but there was no song 
suited to them or to the occasion. “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner” had been growing in favor in. 
these loyal States from the beginning of the 
secession movement, and was played continually 
by all military and orchestral bands, and sung 
often at concerts and private musical gatherings. 
But as a patriotic song for the people at large, 
as the National Hymn, it was found to be almost 
useless. The range of the air, an octave and a 
half, places it out of the compass of ordinary 
voices; and no change that has been made in it 
has succeeded in obviating this paramount objec- 


hymn. 





tion, without depriving the music of that charac- 
teristic spirlt which is given by its quick ascent 
through such an extended range of notes. The 
words are altogether unfitted for a national 
They are almost entirely descriptive, 
and of a particular event. Such lines as these 
have not a sufficiently general application for a 
national hymn; they paint a picture, they do not 
embody a sentiment: 
‘On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream.” 
The lines are, also, too long, and the rhyme too 
involved for a truly popular patriotic song. 
They tax the memory ; they should aid it. The 
rhythm, too, is complicated, and often harsh and 
vague. 
‘Oh! thus be it ever when free men shall stand 

Between their loved home. and the war’s desolation ; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved usa nation.” 
In fact, only the choral lines of this song have 
brought it into general favor. 

** And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
But even in regard to this, who cannot but wish 
that the spangles could be taken out and a good, 

honest flag be substituted for the banner ! 


HAIL COLUMBIA. 


“ Hail Columbia” is really worse then “ Yan- 
kee Doodle.” That has a character although it 
comic ; and it is respectable, because it makes no 
pretence. But both the words and music of 
“ Hail Columbia” are commonplace, vulgar, and 
pretentious; and the people themselves have 
fonnd all this out. The “Star-Spangled Banner” 
is an old French air, long known in England as 
“ Anacreon in Heaven,” and in America as “Ad- 
ams and Liberty,” until the song so designated 
was supplanted by Key’s. The air to which 
Hopkinson wrote “ Hail Columbia” was a march 
written by a German band-master on occasion of 
a visit of Washington, when President, to the 
old John-street theatre, in New York. It was 
called the “ President’s March.” “ Yankee Doo- 
dle ” is an old English air.. 


LACK OF ENGLISH MELODIES. 


In one respect at least, we faithfully preserve 
a distinctive trait of our race. We have no na- 
tional music. In this agp the English are 

eculiar among all the people of the earth. 

here is no national English music; we have 
brought none over here with us, and we have 
originated none since we left the old home. 
There are songs, indeed, which are called Eng- 
lish ballads ; and there are certain very correctly 
written glees, mostly dolorous in their character ; 
and also, English church “services” or sacred 
music, by which such words as “ We praise thee” 
and ~ O, be joyful,” can be sung in a sufficiently 
penitential manner. But all this has no distinct- 
ive character, except it be that character which 
forbids it to be called music by any other civi- 
lized people, or to be listened to with patience 
by those among ourselves who happen to have 
musical organizations and cultivated taste. It is 
true, that certain composers, on both sides of the 
water, have produced some fine music—a ver 
little ; but its character has plainly shown that it 
was merely the isolated upspringing of German 
Italian or French seeds, cultivated in English 
soil’ We have no school of music; nay, we 
have not even a good popular air that is of our 
own production. The very commonest ballads 
which have been long in favor, both in England 
and America, are not of English origin; they 
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are Scotch or Trish, French or Italian. Of 
“ Home, Sweet Home” itself, the sentiment of 
the words—written by an American—is truly 
English, but the melody is Italian. And the 
very “ Annie Laurie,” which was sung so much 
in the Crimea, is Scotch. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


“ God Save the King,” which has become the 
recognized British national hymn, the concen- 
trated expression of loyalty to King, Lords and 
Commons, is, words and music, a rebel composi- 
tion, written in honor of a pretender to the Brit- 
ish throne; and the “enemies” that it so de- 
nounces are the reigning House of Hanover, and 
its supporters. It has been attributed to Dr. 
John Bull, a musician who lived in England in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First; 
but this could have been done only by persons 
entirely unacquainted with Bull’s compositions, 
which are formal, dry, and dreary to the last de- 
gree besides being “ impossible” enough to 
please Dr. Johnson. It was even said, upon the 
authority of a Dr. Cook, who had inspected the 
archives of the Academy of Ancient Music upon 
this subject, to have been “written by a Dr. 
Rogers, in the time of Henry the Eighth, prior 
to the Reformation.” But the truth is, that it 
has not yet been known a hundred and twenty- 
five years, or recognized as a British national 
hymn for seventy-five years. As late as 1796, a 
correspondent of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” 
expresses a wish “the song of God Save the 
King may long cheer the heart of many a loyal 
subject.” The air is originally French, and is 
still sung by the vine-dressers in the south of 
France. This air, Henry Carey, a musician who 
lived in the reign of William and Mary, Anne, 
and the first Georges, adopted and re-wrote, 
writing also, and perhaps partly adopting, the 
verses which are now sung to it, with the excep- 
tion of two very important words. 


THE MARSEILLAISE,. 


The history of the other great national hymn 
of the world, the Marsellaise—for these two sep- 
arate themselves by eminence from all the others 
—is noticeably and significantly unlike that 
which has just been examined. Every reader of 
this little book may not know all the brief history 
of that marvellous song, which is almost traves- 
tied in Lamartine’s sentimental melodramatic ac- 
count of ig in the Girondins. It received its 
name from” the men who first made it known in 
Paris, the ruffian Marsellais—a horde, some five 
hundred strong, of the vilest and most brutal of 
the floating population of a Mediteranean seaport 
town, who were summoned to Paris by Barba- 
roux for the purpose of exciting and assisting at 
the atrocities of 1792. Headed by the wretch 
Santerre, they marched into Paris, and through 
its principal streets, on the thirtieth of July in 
that year, a band of swarthy, fierce, travel-soiled 
desperadoes, wearing red Phrygian caps wreathed 
with green leaves, dragging cannon, and singing, 
as they marched, the Marsellaise. 


ITS AUTHOR. 


Rouget de Lisle, an accomplished officer, an 
enthusiast for liberty, it is true, but no less a 
champion of justice, and an upholder of consti- 
tutional monarchy. He was at Strasbourg early 
in 1792. One day, Dietrich, the mayor of the 
town, who knew him well, asked him to write a 
martial song to be sung on the departure of six 
hundred volunteers who would soon set out to 
join the army of the Rhine. De Lisle consented, 
wrote the song that night—the words sometimes 
coming to him before the music, sometimes the 
music before the words—and gave it to Dietrich 
the next morning. As is not uncommon with 
authors, he was at first dissatisfied with the fruit 
of his sudden inspiration, and as he handed the 
manuscript to the mayor, he said, “ Here is what 
you asked for, but I fear it is not very good.” 
But Dietrich looked, and knew better. They 
went to the harpsichord with Madame and sang 
it; they gathered the band of the theatre to- 
roe and rehearsed it; it was sung in the pub- 
ic square, and excited such enthusiasm that in- 





stead of six hundred volunteers nine hundred 
left Strasbourg for the army. 


the Rhine” (Chant de guerre de l’ armée du 
Rhin.) But in the course of a few months it 
worked its way southward, and become a favor- 
ite with the Marseillais, who carried it to Paris, 
where the people know nothing of its name, its 
author, or its original purpose, spoke of it simply 
as “ The Song of the Marseillaise,” and as the 


Marseillaise it will be known forever, and forever. 


be the rallying cry of France against tyranny. 


ont 





The Hanover Square Rooms. 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F. 8. A. 


London may fairly be considered an enormous 
Cyclopedia of history, of which nearly every 
street forms a volume, and every house a chap- 
ter. To the effective mind it is peopled by the 
past as well as the present inhabitants. We 
think of Dr. Johnson in Fleet street ; of Oliver 
Goldsmith in Green Arbor Court. Memories 
rush upon us more thickly in our public buildings, 
for they connect themselves with so large a vari- 
ety of our fellow men and their acts — whether 
they be political, religious, charitable, or merely 
speculative—that the edifices for the due dis- 
charge of the duties thus called forth, whether 
the House of Parliament or the South Sea 
House, abound in suggestions which may worthi- 
ly employ the mind. It is recorded of the great 
French tragédienne, Rachel, that on the morning 
of her last departure from Paris, she rose at early 
dawn and went alone in a small open carriage to 
the theatre which was the scene of her profes- 
sional triumph, and, stopping in front of it, in the 
silent morning indulged undisturbed, in a last 
reverie of retrospection, which restored to her 
mind long-past glories in her professional career. 
There is something intensely melancholy in a 
closed or deserted place of amusement ; it is all 
the more sombre because it is created to be gay. 
A theatre by daylight is ghastly in its wretched- 
ness. Vauxhall never gave the idea of a pleas- 
ant garden. Yet all such places abound in 
memories of exciting scenes, of triumph in dra- 
matic or vocal art, over which the delighted pro- 
fessional or enthusiastic amateur will descant 
during his mortal career with pleasure. 

Less gloomy than the theatre, the concert-room 
and the ball-room have still a tristesse of their 
own. The visions of “fair women and brave 
men” who have whirled away hours of happiness 
in the large, dull, comfortless saloon that even 
* Almack’s” looks by day can scarcely relieve 
the feeling of sadness that its blank immensity 

roduce on the mind. The Hanover Square 
ms, when they echo in the same way to a 
solitary footfall, are dull enough; and it requires 
a strong imagination to invest them with the life 
and enthusiasm so frequentlly exhibited there 
when each seat has hardly held down its excited 
occupart, as strains “ to which gods might listen 
and admire” have burst forth from the now de- 
serted orchestra. 

The English, it will be allowed, are at the pre- 
sent time a “musical” nation; and there is no 
great capital where a purer class of music is en- 
joyed, understood, and more generally patroniz- 
ed, than in London. True, we may have an 
abundance of vulgarities, may patronize “nigger” 
melodies, and other works of still more question- 
able taste; but it must always be remembered 
that the larger class of the community have not, 
and cannot have, the educational refinement ne- 
cessary to the appeciation of a Beethoven or a 
Mendelssohn. This large public must be provid- 
ed for in its own particular way ; and hence 
mere organ-grinding may find its grateful listen- 
ers to applaud and reward it. 

The rise and spread of a higher class of musical 
taste in England is due to a vast amount of persev- 
erance,and nosmall share of the direst persecution. 
John Bull delighted in his old ballads and dance- 
tunes; very properly too, say we; but, as is too 
usual with him, he believed in nothing else. 
“ Greensleeves,” “ Sellenger’s Round,” “Old Sir 
Simon the King,” “Arthur-a-Bradley,” and others 


This song its author 
called merely, “ The War-Song of the Army of 


| of that class, enlivened him at country wakes, 
May-day festivals, and election balls. They were 
as exhilarating as brandy punch, aud he wished 
for no other music. The more refined strains of 
Italy, where harmony sometimes superseded 
melody, were to him as mawkish as eau sucrée 
offered in place of his strong drinks. He could 
not take the dose quietly, and with true bull-like 
ferocity sallied forth with the only argument he 
knew how to use. the argumentum baculinum, and 
with “beef-fed” sinews, of which he boasted, did 
he show the “ frog-eating ” foreigners that them- 
selves and their music were equally unpalatable 
to him. 

The rioting at the theatres when Italian sing- 
ers first attempted operas in London, in its vio- 
lence, and its success in banishing them for a 
time might excite our doubt of its truth, could 
we not remember similar scenes enacted but a 
few years ago, when a company of French actors 
intended to occupy Drury Lane. In_ the end, 
musical art triumphed ; but the victory was not 
won without the battle. 

Tt was chiefly due to the individual energy, 
and that of the humblest class, that concerts be- 
come fashionable and regularly established in 
London. The first meeting deserving the name 
was held in a remote. part of the town, unfit for 
genteel resort, and, when reached, deficient in 
proper accommodation. 

“Tt was in the dwelling of Thomas Britton—one 
who gained his livelihood by selling about the streets 
small coal, which he carried on his back — that a 
periodical performance of music took place, to which 
were invited people of the first consequence. The 
house was in Aylesbury street, Clerkenwell; the 
room of performance was over the coal shop; and, 
strange to tell, Tom Britton’s concert was the weekly 
resort of the old. the young, the gav, and the fair of 
all ranks, including the highest order of nobility.” 


Such is Sir John Hawkins’s account of this 
singular origin of popular concerts. But Thomas 
Britton, it should be observed, was no ordinary 
man ; he was well described as ‘a lover of learn- 
ing, a performer in music, and a companion for a 
gentleman any day of his life.” In carrying his 
charcoal about town for sale, Tom naturally 
passed book-stalls and shops where “curiosities of 
literature” would be hidden from all but the 
student of books. When he arrived at such a 
spot, he rested his sack on the ground, freed his 
hands from his coal-measurer, and searched for 
bibliographical treasures. In this way he ob- 
tained a a most curious library of rare books, 
and could, on stated occasions, join noblemen 
and gentlemen in Paternoster Row, and talk with 
them over their mutual good fortune in meeting 
with rarities. Britton played thegbase-viol ; and 
the social tastes that brought -collectors of 
all ranks together enabled him to do the same for 
music. The large room over his coal-shed was 
given gratis for their use. The concerts were 
gratis also, and the best men in London played 
at them ; the visitors being well-known amateurs 
and nobles, who did not ‘disdain a scramble up 
the ladder that led from the coal-shed to the con- 
cert-room, rewarded as they were sure to be by 
the best music. 

‘Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts, unpurchased dwell.” 

Cibber, in his famed “Apology,” has noted the 
difficulties which beset the introduction of foreign 
singers to the English stage. This was in the 
early years of the last century, when, as he 

hrased it, “the Italian opera first began to steal 
into England, but in as rude a disguise and as 
unlike itself as possible; in a lame hobbling 
translation into our own language, with false 
quantities or metre out of measure to its original 
notes, sung by unskilled voices, with graces mis- 
applied to almost every sentiment, and with ac- 
tion lifeless and unmeaning through every char- 
acter.” Then came the strange mixture of Eng- 
lish and foreign singers in th same opera ; the na- 
tive singing in the vernacular, the foreigners re- 
sponding in Italian, than which nothing can be 
conceived more absurd, or more destructive of 


art. 
It was in 1710 that the first Italian opera, 





Almahide, was represented entirely by Italian 
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rtists. An English singer of eminence, Mrs. 
Tofts, however, occasionally played with them 
when the greatest stars among them appeared. 
This lady seems to have fallen easily into an im- 
itation of that greed for money and applause 
which was popularly believed to belong to for- 
eigners, by such as judged from some glaring ex- 
amples. She, however, seems to have combined 
with it many other unpopular traits, which led to 
the following epigram: 

“So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along; 


But such is thy av'rice and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have starv’d, and the poet have dled.” 


Large salaries were paid to singers from the 
Continent from the very earliest time of their 
importation; in addition to which it became a 
fashion with rich amateurs to make them money 

resents; favorite ladies, like Mingotti, obtained 

eavy drafts on noblemen’s bankers, which one 
lady of rank imitated by sending Farinelli one 
for two hundred pounds. 

Crowds of nobility and gentry were attracted 
about the same time to Drury Lane, to witness 
the performance of operas, in which the princi- 
pal characters were sustained by an Italian nam- 
ed Valentini. in his own language, while the re- 
mainder of the songs and recitative were sung 
and recited by Englishmen in English—an ab- 
surdity which has seldom been surpassed. Van- 
brugh and Congreve endeavored to profit by the 
prevailing taste, and produced an opera called 
The Triumph of Love, trenslated from the Ital- 
ian, with the songs adapted to the original music. 
It, however, met with no success; and after be- 
ing thrice performed was withdrawn. Owen 
M’Swiney, the first Director of the Opera, was 
ultimately rained; and so capricious was the 
public, that Cibber records, ‘We have seen even 
Farinelli singing to an audience of five-and- 
thirty-pounds.” 

A Swiss adventurer, named Heidegger, ob- 
tained the favor of the great in the reign of 
George I., and he was appointed Director of 
Music and Masquarades to the monarch and 
court. Under his auspices, Faustina, Cuzzoni, 
Farinelli and others appeared, and reaped large 
harvests in England. Feuds among the coqnos- 
centi ran high on the subject of the abilities of 
their favorite. Cibber, in somewhat quaint lan- 
guage, says, “ These costly canary-birds have 
sometimes infested the whole body of our digni- 
fied lovers of music with the same childish ani- 
mosities. Ladies have been known to decline 
their visits on account of their being of a differ- 
ent musical party.” The disputes between Cuz- 
zoni and Faustina for precedence, in the summer 
of 1727 completely broke up the fashionable 
world into partisans of one or other. The ex- 
treme of this musical furore has been immortal- 
ized by Hogarth in one of the plates of “ The 
Rake’s Progress,” where a small engraving, cast 
upon the ground of the Rake’s morning-room,” 
exhibits Farinelli enthroned as Apollo; kneeling 
ladies offer their hearts on the altar before him, 
exclaiming, “One God—one Farinelli!” —a 
phrase absolutely made use of by one fair leader 
of ton. Hogarth was as bigoted an Englishman 
as any could be, and his works abound with bold 
hits at the foreign singers and the un-English 
tastes they generated. 

Tt was in the year 1720 that a plan was adopt- 
ed for a more regular and certain support to the 
lyrical drama and concert than could be ensured 
by the casual attendance of the public. A fund 
of £50,000 was raised by subscription, which 
sum £1,000 was contributed by King George the 
First. The project was placed under the man- 
agement of a Governor, Deputy-governor, and 
twenty Directors, and called, the Academy of 
Music. To render the design as complete as pos- 
sible, not only the chief vocal performers, but a 
lyric poet, and three of the best composers then 
in Europe who could be prevailed upon to visit 
this country, were soon afterwards engaged, viz., 
Attilia, Handel, and Bononconi. Gallini was at 
this time manager of the Opera House ; but his 
days were disturbed by continued feuds, partieu- 
larly as to the superiority of the two last-named 
composers. Horace Walpole, writing to Mann 





in 1741, tells him, “ The Opera is to be on the 
French system of dancers, scenes, and dresses.” 

HIandel had by this time ensured his success 
as a popular musician by the production of works 
especially suited to the English taste. In fact, he 
was so completely identified therewith, that the 
Italian party expressly opposed him, and ultim- 
ately had a sufficient influence to deaden the ef- 
fect of his greatest work, the Messiah, and com- 
pel him to visit Ireland, where a greater welcome 
attended him. Walpole was evidently no friend 
to the great Saxon, and notes his success on his 
return to England in no complimentary strain: 
“ Handel,” he says, “has set up an_ oratorio 
against the operas, and succeeds. He has hired 
all the goddesses from farces, and the singers of 
‘Roast Beef’ from between the acts, at both 
theatres; with a man with a note in his voice, 
and a girl without ever a one ; and so they sing, 
and make brave hallelujahs; and the good com- 
pany encore the recitative, if it happens to have 
any cadence like what they call a tune.” 

The success which now attended oratorio or 
concert at last induced their patrons to think of 
a befitting place for their performance. The 
theatres or the public rooms of taverns were felt 
to be inappropriate; and, under the auspices of 
royalty, the Hanover Square Rooms were com- 
pleted by Sir John Gallini. They combine con- 
cert and ball rooms; but it is only with the for- 
mer that we have now to do. It is a noble room, 
measuring 96 feet in length by 35 in width, and 
is capable of holding 800 persons. The low 
arched roof is well adapted for sound. The em- 
blematic paintings upon it are by Cipriani, and 
are good examples of an artist most popularly 
known in England by*the numerous engravings 
after his designs by Bartolozzi. The same artist 
designed and executed the concert tickets for 
many years — works once highly prized by col- 
lectors. The concert-room seems to speak only 
of past glories; in its palmy days it was one of 
the wonders of London, and its decorations con- 
sidered as the ne plus ultra of gorgeous taste. It 
has lived to be superseded by more splendid and 
convenient rooms, where good music can be heard 
ata tithe of former cost. Still, the old room, 
for its time was elegant — with its delicate paint- 
ings, white and gold enrichments, and walls pan- 
elled with looking-glass. The royal box, too, in 
front of the orchestra, insensibly calls to mind the 
good old George the Third, with his queen and 
family, enjoying the strains of sound English 
music as unpretentiously as any of his subjects 
below. 

The change of taste, the establishment of other 
music-halls, and the love of novelty so character- 
istic of the “ great public,” has condemned Han- 
over Square Rooms to destruction ; and houses 
or warehouses may in a short time occupy their 
site. Let us, then, linger a few moments within 
walls so often “ eloquent with sweet sounds” from 
vocalists and musicians who have delighted us 
and our forefathers. In 1776 the Concerts of 
Ancient Music were established, “to keep alive 
a love for the works of the older masters,” a rage 
for novelty at that time threatening to throw all 
the compositions of the olden times into oblivion. 
In 1812 the Philharmonic Concerts were estab- 
lished, to cultivate instrumental music; and it 
boasted one of the finest bands in Europe; an 
engagement as a member thereof giving a musi- 
cian high standing in his profession. Haydn and 
Weber have superintended their own works at 
these concerts ; while a host of singers have ap- 
peared on the platform to enchant all listeners. 
From 1808 to 1810, Mad. Catalani, the most cel- 
ebrated of prima donnas, carried all before her 
in a series of concerts here, in absolute opposition 
to the greatest English singers of the time, who 
were arrayed against her at the Opera Concert 
Rooms, and included Mrs. Billington and Bra- 
ham. But it is invidious to name any great de- 
parted vocalist or musician in connection with 
these Rooms, which have echoed to the music of 
the greatest in the art from their opening night 
to the present time. 

It is possible for the thoughtful man to sit in 
this deserted room and dream over its past 
glories, even as Rachel sat in the quiet morning 


| and thought, opposite the theatre which had been 
the scenes of her professional victories. In the 
loneliness of solitude the mind often best ex- 
pands itself. Crowds, excitement, and confusion 
go to make the public triumph; but calm con- 
templation gives the triumph its value. As you 
gaze on the lonely rooms, visions of the past fill 
the void; from king to commoner crowd the 
seats, and all that has made music a living art 
throng the orchestra. They pass before the 
mental vision a long array of brilliant spirits, 
whose enjoyment of an exquisite art has been 
Pema by giving intense enjoyment to their 
ellows, and lightened most innocently and pleas- 
antly the load of care each is doomed to bear in 
life. The world owes its deepest debt of grati- 
tude to the professors of the fine arts, and per- 
haps most of all to that of music, for much of 
the purest and hest gratification at its command. 

But it would not be just to the old Rooms, or 
to the English character, if we neglected to note 
the high and holy purposes of charity to which 
they have been occasionally devoted. How many 
are the good works that have been first promulgat- 
ed and the divine music of “ a heart singing joy,” 
vibrating among the poor, the widow, and the 
orphan, through the eloquent appeals that have 
been made here — and never made in vain. The 
worthless profligate, Charles the Second, was so 
impressed by the benevolence of the Dutch, that 
he is said to have declared, when that country 
was in peril, “he believed God would always 
help Holland, because of its abounding charities.” 
Let us hope the same for England. Cold and 
unsocial as we may occasionally be, like the Hol- 
landers we have a hand “open as the day to sa- 
cred charity.” How many thousand kind hearts 
have beat in unison, all desirous to do good, while 
meeting on this pious errand here! 

We leave the old Rooms with kindly thoughts 
—pleasant memories only float about them ; and 
when they are doomed to destruction, we shall 
feel that another link with the great and good 
departed has been broken in the world of Lon- 
don.—From the St. James Magazine. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Nov. 11, 1861.— With the 
war, and all its disheartening influences around us 
with the sturdy soldier, the bristling bayonets, and 
the rolling drum ever among us, as regiment after 
regiment leaves us to fight for the “stars and 
stripes,” still our city seems to move along in its 
usual channel of prosperity — all kinds of business 
being good, even to “ music-teaching,” which was 
never better. Of concerts there has been no lack by 
such artists as Hinckiey, Miixs and others. Pat- 
riotic concerts have been given week after week, for 
the benefit of the soldiers — and substantial benefits 
they have been, too. These latter concerts have all 
been undertaken wholly by home talent, with the ex- 
ception of one given about three weeks ago, at which 
the services of Miss Louise Ketioce, of New 
York, were with difficulty obtained, and who made a 
most successful début on that occasion, captivating 
the large audience with her easy and graceful man- 
ner, purity of voice, and brilliant and correct execu- 
tion. She was assisted by her eminent instructor, 
Signor Rrvarpe, a finished artist in every way, sing- 
ing most delightfully, and proving himself worthy 
of the great reputation he has achieved in New York 
Mr. Ranpotren Huntineton, of New York, sang 
finely at this concert, and Mr. S. B. Mru1s, the pia- 
nist, displayed his astonishing powers upon one of 
Messrs. Stersway & Son’s splendid Grand piano- 
fortes. Had I time and space, I would tell you how 
this Grand piano did not arrive from New York un- 
til after the concert began, how it was brought upon 
the stage between the first and second parts, how the 
audience were kept waiting, almost beyond endur- 
ance, in the bungling attempts to adjust the legs (*), 
and how, after being “‘ stood up ” in all its majesty of 
























































bearing, ready to be opened, it was discovered that 
there was no key wherewith to open it, “ in the place 
where the key ought to be”! Then the laugh that 
went through the house, and the appearance of the 
“ Peak family,” as one after another of those on the 
stage essayed to take a squint into the keyhole, with 
the keen assurance that the key in their possession 
would just fit the lock, of the pitching of keys npon 
the stage by those in the audience who never knew 
how to “ pitch a key ” before ; of the call, by a wag, 
for an experienced burglar, if there was one in the 
house, until, at last, just as the piano was to be 
moved away, a sharp Yan-kee made out to unlock it, 
with as much applause as ever greeted a HERMANN. 
The concert then went on. 

Last week we had quite a nice taste of Opera. 
Miss KeLtoce, Madame Hinckviey-Susint, Bric- 
nowt, Mancusi, Susint, Anscnurz, &c. They 
were here two nights. The first night was made up 
of a’concert, and a scena from “I Puritani” and 
“Lucia”, with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
KeEL.oce was engaged for this night only, at a great 
expense; and, although laboring under many ad- 
verse circumstances, still she sustained her previous 
reputation in Hartford, as the finest singer who has 
appeared here since the days of Jenry Lind. She is 
not only highly talented, but she is endowed with 
that rare —very rare gift — genius, which must ere 
long place her at the head of her art. The entertain 
ment was altogether very fine. The second night 
nearly the whole of Donizetti’s beautiful opera, Lon 
Pasquale, was given. Madame Susin1 (Hinckley) 
was the prima donna, and sung and acted charmingly. 
Susin1 outdid himself with his splendid acting and 
magnificent voice, and BriGNout, of course, delighted 
every one, while Mancusi made many friends, This 
night we had a nice little orchestra, with AnscnuTz 
to conduct it. I must not forget to speak, and most 
enthusiastically, too, of the astonishing and most 
effective performance of Herr MoLLENHAUER, upon 
the violoncello, at the concert the first evening. He 
is certainly a most finished artist. The new and 
beantiful theatre, (Allyn Hall), which has been built 
during the past year by ex-mayor Allyn, and capable 
of seating 1500 persons, was packed both nights by 
a delighted audience. Next week we are to have a 
full tronpe from the New York “ Academy of Mu- 
sic,”’ and they are to treat us to Rossini’s delicious 
opera, “‘ Barber of Seville.” Is n’t Hartford making 
great strides in the musical world ? H. 
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Music In Tas Nomper.—Conclusion of the Opera of 
‘“‘Martha.”’ Piano Solo. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XXIV. 
Maer. Linp-Gotpscumipt In “ Evan.’ 
Lonpon. Oct. 25, 1861. 

This letter was to have been devoted to the 
Birmingham Festival. And I had begun to 
spread out my materials to attempt a record of 
the impressions of those memorable last days of 
August, when a fresh piece of musical good luck 
took me here almost by surprise — indeed just 
one of those events which my readers would 
hardly ‘pardon me for not reporting at once. 
Birmingham, and such antiquities, therefore, must 
again give way for a week, while we relate what 
has just taken place in Exeter Hall. 

These spacious old head-quarters of Oratorio 
were in all their glory again last Tuesday even- 
ing. More full of light and thrilling resonance 





they never were. An audience of the best kind, 
as numerous as the place can hold, were drawn 
there by the three-fold interest of charity; of 
hearing JENNY Linp sing once more, after five 
years of resolute retirement in domestic life ; and 
of hearing that great work — perhaps the most 
welcome of all oratorios next to the Messiah — 
Mendelssohn’s Zlijah, done so conscientiously 
as it surely would be under her auspices, she 
sustaining all the leading soprano parts, and Sims 
Reeves (for the first time codperating with her) 
all the tenor, with worthy associates in the other 
solos, with a thoroughly drilled choir and orches- 
tra, on the scale of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and with her husband, Mr. Orro Go_tpscnMIpDT, 
for conductor, and the accomplished organist of 
the Temple Church, Mr. E. J. Horkrns, to play 
the organ accompaniments. Here was an appeal 
to love of music and humanity quite irresistible ; 
and it is no wonder that for some days before the 
concert there were no seats to be had for love or 
money. The sum raised must have been a solid 
furtherance to the philanthropic work of the 
Rev. Mr. Douglas ~ enough to “tide over” many 
of the difficulties he has had to encounter in his 
efforts to improve the spiritual, social and mate- 
rial condition of the dense population of the dis- 
trict lying around the Victoria Docks, or “ Lon- 
don over the Border.” It was simply character- 
istic of the great singer to signalize the opening 
of a new career of her artistic triumphs by a 
splendid gift to society, setting apart the entire 
first-fruits thereof for the good of her fellow be- 
ings. Such good deeds require no appreciation 
here; our business is with the musical event as 
such. 

It is understood that this performance of Elijah 
is the grand prelude to a series of performances 
which Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, with Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt as director, and with Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Belletti, &c., as her principal as- 
sistants, proposes to give in Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and other great towns. Such a reappear- 
ance, after such long silence, of course excites 
great joy and curiosity. There may have been 
some doubts, some fears, too, whether the great 
singer would be found the same; whether that 
wonderful voice had not lost much of its charm. 
But these, I may safely say, were happily dis- 
pelled on Tuesday night. The great soprano ot 
our day is as supreme as ever; as full of pene- 
ting power and beauty; the clearest, purest, 
truest, largest, and most musical of all high 
voices. Possibly, the delivery of it costs some- 
what more effort than in former years; but that 
is not painfully visible, and the effect is smooth, 
spontaneous, expressive art. When first heard, 
in the double quartet, “ He shall give his angels 
charge,” it soared above all, with a triumphant 
fervor, that seemed to carry the whole up with it 
and lend a clear, seraphic temper to the harmo 
ny, as Mendelssohn intended. Never were those 
highest phrases touched so satisfactorily — so 
proudly lit upon— not struggled up to. And 
she was well supported in the other parts, inclu- 
ding as they did Sims Reeves, Miss Palmer, &c. 

In the scene of the widow, “ What have I to 
do with thee ?” her delivery was the perfection 
of dramatic pathos. Here you felt one, perhaps 
the central, secret of the singer’s power, which 
is her earnestness. She sings with her whole 
soul, and with determination to convey the whole 
reach and meaning of each phrase of text and 
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musie in her tones. 
this felt in her great song, “ Hear ye, Israel,” fol- 
lowed by “ Thus saith the Lord,” and “ Be not 
afraid.” Nothing could be more tonchingly beau-. 
tiful than the first sentence ; nothing more grandly 
declamatory than the last. This is just the musie 
for Jenny Lind; one can readily believe that 
Mendelssohn wrote it for her. But perhaps here 
is the fittest place to suggest the only question 
that occurred as to the otherwise faultless perfec- 
tion of her singing. Was it not perhaps too uni- 
formly excellent ? that is to say, too uniformly 
earnest — always strained up to the full bent 
of expression —every phrase and every note 
charged to its full capacity — all, as it were, em- 
phasized, so that you needed some repose, some 
level places to recover in? But nothing of this 
sort could one feel in the succeeding pieces. In 
the angel trio, “ Lift thine eyes ” (sung to perfec- 
tion with Miss Cole and Miss Palmer, and en- 
cored enthusiastically) ; in the angel’s message 
to Elijah, “ Arise now! get thee without” ; above 
all, in that crystal clear, etherial quartet, “Holy, 
holy ” (with Miss Cole, Miss Palmer, Miss Eyles, 
and chorus) ; iti the recitative, “ Behold, God 
hath sent Elijah” ; and in the exquisite quartet, 
“ O come, every one that thirsteth,” (with Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Lawler), her voice 
was the impersonation of that high seraphic tem- 
per, that worshipping, Miltonic ardor, that sym- 
pathy as from above — purified, not passionless 
—which the situations and the words suggest, 
and which so truly inspired the composer. Per- 
haps tenderness, in the common sense of the term, 
is not so remarkable among the native graces of 
the Lind voice or art as some others. Yet no 
one sings with more feeling. Her noblest mani- 
festation is, however, in a piece like “ Holy» 


Still more powerfully was 


holy.” Was ever Sanctus so sustained and 
grand! That high voice sounded like one that 


had led in the angelic choirs, with still increasing 
joy and fervor, since the stars first sang together. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, as we have said, sang all the 
tenor solos; and he sang his best. Indeed, in 
his two great airs—“ If with all your heart,” and 
“ Then shall the righteous shine,”— he fairly 
shared the first honors of the evening. In the 
recitatives, too, he maintained his consummate 
mastery, as in song. And what more could one 
want to have coupled with the Lind voice in 
those beautiful quartets than the voice of Sims 
Reeves? Only the warm, rich, large contralto 
of Miss Palmer, who also surpassed herself that 
evening. There was a fine purity of | style, 
a simple, unaffected fervor in all that lady’s 
singing. She has a comforting quality of 
voice, that suits that particular angel who bore 
messages to Elijah; and she seemed steeped in 
the music, even when she was not singing, or 
only joined unconsciously in the chorus. In “ O 
rest in the Lord,” she was most heartily and most 
deservedly encored. In the denunciation of Je- 
zebel she showed a dramatic energy which we 
had hardly expected. The silvery high soprano 
of Miss Cole was admirably suited to the part of 
the boy sent out to look for rain; and she did 
good service, as did also Miss Eyles, contralto, in 
concerted pieces. The same must be said of Mr. 
Lawler, bass, and Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Weiss sustained the difficult and all-im- 
portant part, which he had made his own, that of 
Elijah, with great power and dignity, and like a 
thoroughly artistic singer. I might particularize 
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many fine points; but what need when all was 
admirable and worthy of the occasion. Orchestra 
and choir were all that one could wish, entering 
into the work with a will, and marring or ob- 
scuring none of the beauties of this magnificent 
composition under the firm, intelligent baton of 
Mr. Goldschmidt, who at once took a high posi- 
tion thereby among good conductors. 

There was no instance in which one could find 
fault even with a ‘empo, unless it were that the 
“ Blessed” chorus was taken up a little faster 
than the instruments could play withease. On 
the whole it was a triumphant, and will remain 
a memorable performance of Elijah. D. 





Rusic Abrowd. 
Paris. 


October 17th.—It is anticipated that <Alceste will, 
before the end of this month, at length see the 
light. I am informed that on the occasion of its 
production the newiy-invented electrical metronome 
will be employed, of which M. Hector Berlioz had 
already availed himself at several large concerts, and 
by means of which the immense advantage is ob- 
tained of establishing a pertectly simultaneous “beat” 
between the chorus, or any instrumental performers 
on the stage, and the band in the orchestra. This 
important improvement will, no doubt, be in future 
generally adopted in all large lyrical theatres, and 
will greatly add to the perfection and completeness 
of operatic performances. Of thunder we have had 
enough and to boot in orchestras, and to introduce 
an electrical conductor by the side of the musical one 
was a very proper notion. The long-mooted question 
as to the introduction or not of dancing into Alceste 
has been settled in favor of the retention of the mu- 
sic Gliiek had written for a ballet. Accordingly, M. 
Petipa has been requested to devise means for the 
employment of a corps de ballet and coryphées and to 
invent a pas de trois of a suitable character to the 
airs which have been retained. It is fully anticipa- 
ted that this revival will be a great success, of which 
M. Michot will earn his share no less than Mad. 
Pauline Viardot. A musical paper mentions the 
date of the first production of Alceste, which was on 
the 25th of April, 1776, since when it has been four 
times revived—on the 22d of October, 1779; on the 
24th of February, 1786; on the 13th “ Messidor,” 
year “ V.” of the Republic, and on the 20th of 
April, 1825. Pending the interval ere the promised 
novelties are forthcoming, Mlle. Marie Sax, a young 
singer whose intelligence and progress have strongly 
interested the public of the Grand Opera in her fa- 
vor, will make her reappearance in the Trouvére and 
Robert le Diable; for she too has been indisposed, 
only as ordinary mortals are, however, her position 
as yet being too modest to expose her to those more 
subtle maladies of which, should she rise, as there is 
every promise of her doihg, she will, in time, no 
doubt have her share. 

Postillions never die; and that magnificent old 
boy, that Methusalem in jackboots—le Postillion de 
Lonjumeau, considerably older than Adam, his pro- 
genitor—for poor Adolphe was cut off in his prime 
—is again in his sheepskin saddle, cracking his whip, 
and blowing his horn, in spite of railroads and loco- 
motives. Poor old fellow! he is not exactly the 
fastest of coaches, and instead of leaving his custo- 
mers behind, like the deaf postboy in Cruikshank’s 
caricature, they have rather distanced him. Never- 
theless, the public are willing to humor the old boy, 
and laugh good-humoredly at his mumbled jests, his 
tottering swagger, and feeble briskness ; and when 
he pipes out his “ Oh! qu’il est beau!” clap their 
hands, and shout “bravo!” till the old one fancies 
himself as wild a young dog as ever. Well, let him 
There are quite juvenile German postboys not worth 
him even now, and to whom he could give a start of 
two or three stages, and greet them, with his arm 
round the landlady’s waist, at the end of the journey 
_ M. Montaubry, the son-in-law of Chollet, the orig- 
inal representative of the postillion, is said to be the 
only singer now in possession of the “traditions ” of 
the part. 

_Itis, I believe, certain that Rossini has made up 
his mind to give the world yet another token of his 
genius. Resolved as he seemed to have been that 
he would leave behind him no “ senilia”’ that might 
bear traces of the inevitable effects of time on the 
most vigorous powers, the desire to contribute to the 
fund for erecting a monument to the memory of 








Cherubini has caused him to set aside his determina- 
tion; and probably it will be found that the laurel- 
tree of Apollo was not so dead within him but it 
could yet push forth a blossom worthy of his old self, 
of the art he has adorned, and of the brother artist 
whom he wished to honor. Titan is the title of this 
work, which is for a grand orchestra; and it will be 
played at a concert of the Conservatorium especially 
intended to procure funds for Cherubini’s monument. 

How old is Meyerbeer ? is the popular question of 
the day. How young he is, has long been the popu- 
lar exclamation. It matters little, the majority of 
sensible people will say. Dinorah was fresh enough 
for a stripling, but that no stripling could have kept 
his footing in its depth. The Germans, however, 
have a rage for accurate data, that is, precise dates ; 
so they are comparing and discussing the various as- 
sertions and authorities on this point. Some say he 
is 70; some 65; some 67. The day of the month 
(September) as well as the year in which he came 
into the world, is equally a point of discrepancy and 
dispute. I believe myself that he is not vet seventy, 
but what matters when a man was born who is des- 
tined to live for ever ? 

Have you heard that Mad. la Baronne Vigier— 
once known and admired as Sophie Cruvelli—is 
about to return to the stage? It is so reported, and 
being sufficiently probable, as well as pleasant to be- 
lieve in, there is no reason why the rumor should not 
be accepted for a verity.—Zondon Musical World. 


At the Grand Opéra such interest as there is natu- 
rally concentrates itself on the revival of ‘‘ Alceste,” 
of which, as the most important musical event of 
the year 1862, we shall speak in detail. Otherwise, 
the times seem “ out of joint,” as regards the great 
musical theatre of Paris. For the introduction of 
M. Faure, has been given, not “ Guillaume Tell,” 
but the “ Pierre de Medicis ” of Prince Poniatowski. 
So much for Art becoming a ministerial plaything ! 
All talk of M. Meyerbeer, the coy, being prevailed 
on {to produce his “ Africaine”” (a manuscript fast 
approaching “years of discretion’”’) seems to have 
died away. M. Halévy’s “ Noé” is to appear at the 
Théétre Lyrique, in its new quarters. There is not a 
whisper of a chance of the Homeric opera by M. 
Berlioz as forthcoming. Difficulties are said to have 
arisen with regard to M. Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” 
owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the book. His 
“Tvan the Terrible,” a fierce Russian tale of con- 
spiracy against an Emperor, is held (they say) to be 
unsafe, by the Censorship. The Republic of 1848 
was more courageous in allowing ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” 
with its Ana-Baptist riots, to se@the light. Mean- 
while, it would be a pity if a composer who has the 
ear of Europe now, should be checked in the career 
of his popularity by carelessness or want of judg- 
ment in the selection of his subjects. In Eugland, 
no Biblical opera will ever succeed, whether it be 
Méhul’s “ Joseph,” or Signor Rossini’s “‘ Moise,” or 
Signor Verdi's “‘ Nabucco.” 

“ Undine,” a legend, which (tempting though it 
has been found) may still be intrinsically too delicate 
and spiritual for stage presentation, has been re-set 
by M. Semot, and is about to be produced at the 
T héatre Lyrique.-—The Atheneum. 


Mousicar AND Dramatic Gossip.—A grand con- 
cert is shortly to be given at the Paris Conservatoire, 
in aid of the funds for the monument which is about 
to be erected at Florence to the memory of Cheru- 
bini. At this we are positively assured that Signor 
Rossini is about to break his long and perverse si- 
lence, by permitting to be executed there a grand 
scena for a bass voice, entitled ‘“ Titan.” Some 
journals, however, add an odd condition to this timely 
condescension, and state that the composition is to 
be sung by four men in unison. 

A competent witness, just returned from Italy, dis- 
mayed at the musical decadence everywhere to be 
found, and not giving a good account of the music by 
Signor Peri, from which we had hoped something, 
makes an exception in favor of Signor Mazzoleni as 
a tenore robusto who recalls the vigorous days of Don- 
zelli, but who, however robust, does not bawl. M. 
Gustave Garcia, the youngest of the great musical 
family, who sang his first public notes this spring in 
London, after making a fair début the other day in 
Brussels as one in a comic opera company, has gone 
to Italy to work out his career. 

M. Meyerbeer, whose fastidiousness in the produc- 
tion of his works is as well known as their populari- 
ity, has an account to settle with the modest men of 
the Belgian capital. There his “ Struensee” music 
(written for his brother’s tragedy) has been given to 
a new drama, by M. Guillaume. Referring to our 
remarks last week on the amount of what may be 
called his occasional music which is in being, it may 
be asked whether, in our present rage for classifica- 
tion, a Meyerbeer “ Morning” or “ Night,” would 





not prove attractive? England knows nothing of 
those grand harmony Polonaises, his “ Torch 
Dances,” nothing of the music to the tragedy in 
question, save its overture, nothing beyond some four 
or five of his hundred songs. A novelty like this, 
we should fancy, must prove a safe speculation. 

“T should have said,” writes our Correspondent 
who lately communicated a note or two on the music 
of Spain, “ that if the Zarzuela theatres of the Pen- 
insula have composers of their own whose names are 
unknown on this side of the Pyrenees, they seem to 
be as liberal as most European opera houses: in bor- 
rowing their stories from the French. Sefior Gaz- 
tambide’s “ Catalina,” mentioned by me, is a re-set- 
ting of M. Scribe’s “ L’Etoile,” with changes in the 
third act. His “La Vieja ” is from the same fertile 
dramatist’s “La Vielle.” How far the music is bor- 
rowed from French or Italian sources, to what extent 
it possesses any national form or flavor, are matters 
to be discussed elsewhere. Sefior Arrieta’s “ Domi- 
no Azul” (is this a “ Black Domino,” re-set as a 
blue one 2) is a stock-piece in the theatres of the Pen- 
insula, if advertisements are to be trusted. I may 
add to this paragraph of odds and ends a note on the 
nothingness of the Gipsy music which I heard. The 
guitar-playing for the dancers, timed with tamborine 
and castanet, was piquant in its accent, though mo- 
notonous; the voices of the women and men who 
(by courtesy) sang to it were simply hideous in their 
harshness ; and the tunes, if tunes they deserved to 
be called, had as little outline or variety as the gene- 
rality of Oriental chants, not getting beyond a 
drawling recitation.—Jbid. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


New System or Lientine THE StacEe.—A new 
system of lightiug the stage of a theatre has been 
introduced in the Imperial Opera-house at Paris, 
which supersedes the present objectionable arrange- 
ment of the foot-lights. These lights, as is well 
known, fatigue the eyes of some actors painfully, 
set fire to dresses of incautious actresses, at times 
with fatal result, and produce heated currents of air 
in quick motion between singers and the audience. 
In the new method, the burners are kept below the 
floor, the products of combustion are carried off by 
two tubes, and the light is thrown upon the scene by 
a double reflector, and is at the same time so screened 
by a plate of unpolished glass as to save the actors’ 
eyes from annoyance. This method of lighting may 
perhaps be found applicable to other places as well 
as theatres ; and seeing that, in addition to the ad- 
vantages above namee, it prevents the diffusion of 
noxious vapors in the atmosphere, it has claims to 
consideration on the score of health. 


The Musical Season. 


Our readers have not failed to notice the advertise- 
ments announcing several series of concerts for the 
coming season, all of them of that sterling quality 
which commends them to the patronage and support 
of all those who profess to be interested in the cause 
of music in this city. 

First we may mention, as coming first in order,the 
series proposed by Messrs. KREISSMANN, LEONHARD 
and E1cusere, of which the opening concert will be 
given this evening at CarckeRiNG’s. The program- 
me before us offers rare attractions, Sonatas for 
Piano and violin by Beethoven and Bach, an An- 
dante for two pianos, of Schumann, performed by 
Messrs. Leonhard and Dresel with choice bouquets 
of songs by Robert Franz and Schubert by Mr. 
Kreissmann, solos by Messrs. Eichberg and Leon- 
hard and a Trio by Haydn. A fascinating program- 
me with names that give ample assurance of most 
excellent performance. 

Then comes Mr. ZERRAHN, with the announce- 
ment of orchestral concerts. We trust most fer- 
vently that he may be able to carry out his plan, and 
if the true lovers of orchestral music second his en- 
deavors as they should, we have no doubt of his 
success. 


The MENDELSSOHN QuiNnTETTE CLUB, though 
named last, are not least esteemed. They announce 
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their thirteenth season, to commence on the 27th inst. 
We know precisely what familiar faces we shall see 
at this first concert, of those who through these 
thirteen years have faithfully attended these concerts, 
to many the most interesting of ali that are given 
here, but we hope to see yet more and more of new 
lovers of Chamber music, to swell the numbers of 
the congenial company, who have so long enjoyed 
together the faithful rendering of those works of the 
great masters whose youth is perpetual, it would 
seem, and of which we never tire. 

The Mendelssohn Club have a new member, Mr. 
Goering, who takes the place of Mr. Zéhler. Other- 
wise the members are the same as in the last season. 
We cordially wish them a renewal of the marked 
success that attended their concerts of the last win- 
ter. Now too, is the time, to organize for the pri- 
vate concerts which are so pleasant, and, for suburb- 
ans, so much more convenient than the public con- 
certs in Boston. 


Organ for Christ Church, Cambridge. 


A new organ has just been placed in this ancient 
and beautitul church by W. B. D. Simmons & Co. 
The contents and plan of the organ are the same as 
those of one by the same builders for the Vine street 
Church, Roxbury (noticed in our Journal, page 206) 
with the addition of a Viol da Gamba stop. The 
case is of chestnut, of a design corresponding gen- 
erally with the beautiful memorial painted window 
in the chancel, the pipes being of the natural color 
of the metal. 

The first organ of this church was built by the 
famous John Snetzler, of London, in 1761 when the 
chureh was erected. While Cambridge was occupied 
by the patriot troops in the Revolutionary war, the 
metal pipes were appropriated by them and convert- 
into bullets. The original excelience of the instru- 
ment was consequently mach impaired, as the pipes 
afterwards substituted were very inferior. A new 
organ was presented in place of this instrument, by 
the later C. G. Pickman, Esq., built by George 
Stevens in 1845, which, however, has proved quite 
inadequate to the needs of the church, and is now 
replaced by the one ander notice. 

An informal exhibition of its ‘capacity was given 
on Friday evening of last week, which gave satisfac- 
tory evidence of its excellent tone and of power 
safficient for the church. The choir of the College 
Chapel ander Prof. Homer, contributed the vocal 
portion of the programme and Mr. George E. Whit- 
ing, of Boston, skillfully displayed the good points 





of the organ. 
The following impromptu programme was given. 
1. Extempore Voluntary...............055 Mr. Whiting 
S. Magnificat. Ringarelll. .........0...ccccceevenes Choir 
3. Overture. Heimkehr aus der Fremde, (Mendelssohn). 
Mr. Whiting 
4. Gloria in Excelsis. (Concone)................. Choir 
SS Sa Bach 
6 Te Deum, (Jackson). .. 2... 6c. cece cece eee ee eee Choir 
7. Andante. Ist Sym. Beethoven........... Mr. Whiting 
8. Concluding Voluntary. ...........00.eeeee Mr. Parker 
9 Old Hundred. Sung by the audience. 


Mr. Whiting, of whose performances we have be- 
fore spoken, has quite remarkable powers of execu- 
tion and ranks high g our resident organists. 
We learn that he has recently succeeded Mr. S. A. 
Bancroft, as the organist at the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, which, of itself, shows the high 
estimation in which he is held. Mr. Bancroft goes 
to the Emanuel Church (Rev. Dr. Huntington’s). 

The singing of the College Choir gave much 
pleasure to the audience and good proof of the effi- 
cient labors of Mr. Homer, the Instructor of Music 
in the College. 








Concerts. 
Tue Partr Matinesr at the Academy of Music 
on Saturday last was an entertainment of which we 








expected little, and enjoyed much. Indeed, only to 
hear Cartorta Parti’s clear soprano dash off the 
glittering sparkles that make the ornament of the 
song of the Queen of the Night, from the Zauberfléte, 
with such rare perfection of vocalization, was enough 
to reward one for going out in the dreary rain of 
that day. 

Beside this ; a fine orchestra under Mr. ZERRAHN, 
gave us good overtures and a_ pianist whom 
we have never heard, Mr. SaAnpERsSON, show- 
ed himself to be a most brilliant concert-player, 
giving a transcription of the Semiramide overture 
and a fantasia from Rigoletto with excellent effect. 
His execution of octaves was indeed quite remarka- 
ble and his playing was loudly applauded. Signor 
CENTEMERI, a singer new to us, isa pleasing bari- 
tone, of not very powerful voice, but artistic style 
and good school. Mr. LeaMann, a basso, gave 
some German ballads in a very satisfactory manner. 

Madame Von BerkeEt, whom we have heard in 
opera, sang in Italian and English, to much accept- 
ance and our old friend, Mad. Srraxoscn, (eldest 
of the Patti’s) sang more to our taste than we have 
heard her of late. Her voice seeming fresh and 
sweet and not worn as it has sometimes, recently, 
appeared upon the stage. 

Another matinée will be given this afternoon, will, 
we doubt not, be equally pleasant. 





Tue Concert at THE Music Hatt presented 
many agreeable features. True, the selections were 
not new, but they were mostly excellent, and the ar 
tists are so well known that they seem like old friends 
BRIGNOLI especially delighted the audience, being in / 
capital voice and spirits. We never heard him with 
more satisfaction. Susrn1 was impressive and pon- 
derous as usual ; but his style is not quite faultless, 
and he needs the scope of the stage to produce the 
best effect. Mancust, a new baritone, achieved only 
a moderate success ; his voice is of pure quality, but 
he either lacks nerve or experience, and he did not 
do himself full justice. Miss Hincxvey, (or rather 


a Music 1n THE Army.—Dr. J. H. Douglas has 

made a report to the Secretary of the Sanitary Com- 
mission relating to the disposition of the wounded 
after the battle of Ball’s Bluff, which reveals some 
interesting facts. The importance of music in the 
camp after battle is well set forth in that part of the 
report which speaks of the care of the wounded, in 
the following manner :— 

“T am convinced that music ina camp after a battle, 
whether it is a successful engagement or not is of 
great importance,especially so after defeat. One of 
the soldiers said to me, ‘I can fight with tenfold 
more spirits, hearing the national airs, than I can 
without music.’ Others of the wounded said they 
wished the bands would tyes more frequently Of 
the feeling that pervaded the men after the battle, 
Dr. Douglas says they had not the slightest appear- 
pearance of depression ; all were in excellent spirits, 
and eager for another brush with the enemy. There 
was none of the demoralization and expressions of 
bad feeling such as was exhibited after the battle of 
Bull Ran. The long roll called them to arms in the 
middle of the night of Wednesday, Oct. 23, only 
two days after the battle and the whole remaining 
regiment appeared with as much alacrity as ever be- 
fore.” 


A correspondent of the Daily Advertiser, says that 
the above reminds him of an incident in one of the 
earlier campaigns of the first French Republic. “ It 
was described in my presence when a child by an 
eye-witness. It was deemed important by the Aus- 
trian General, to take a battery, or strong positions, 
held by the French near the Rhine at no great dis- 
tance from Mannheim. Two attacks of the Austrian 
storming-party had been beaten back, when the band 
of the regiment was ordered to the front, and the po- 
sition was taken in a very few minutes.”””} 


—— j 


GerManta Banp.-A rumor has somehow obtained 
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that the Germania Band was dissolved, the mem- 





bers having mostly enlisted in the various regimental 
bands for the war. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, as the band was never in a healthier condi- 
tion than at present, though we are sorry to say 
it does not now, nor has it ever received the 
share of patronage its superior qualities merit. The 





Signora Susini) sang in a rather spiritless manner ; 
her voice bubbling up, as it were, inarticulately, and 
without the force and emphasis that belong to a fine 
artist. Mr. Mo.iennaur, brother of the famous 
violinist, played two pieces on the violoncello with 
marvellous skill. They were intended for popular 
effect and would not take high rank as music ; but 
his command over the instrument is so masterly, his 
touch so exquisite, and his taste and feeling so ap- 
parent, that it would be hard to write anything but 
praise. He was heartily applauded and recalled each 
time. 

Mr. Anschiitz, a thorough musician, as our 
readers all know, accompanied the artists upon the 
pianoforte. The concert would have been far more 
enjoyable with an orchestra. We have become 
familiar with the gems of the opera in their appro- 
priate setting and substitutes seem rather meagre. 
However, we have no opera, and have little prospect 
of one, and in the dearth of musical entertainments, 
even a cool evening at the Music Hall is better than 
nothing. 





Boston Mozart Crius.— We learn that the 
Monday Evening Rehearsals of this Club, have 
again commenced ; and that the services of Mr. 
Cart ZeRRAHN as Conductor have been secured 
for the season. 

The Rehearsals will, as heretofore, be held at Mer- 
cantile Hall, (Sammer street). We have often no- 
ticed the pleasant entertainments given by this ama- 
teur club during the last season, and know of no 
association that presents such attractions to amateur 
players of any orchestral instrament as the Mozart 
Club. The privileges of the associate members are 


fault, however, has not been entirely with the public. 
The members being one and all professional musi- 
cians, have not that natural business capacity which 
in this land of go-ahead-itiveness must characterize 
the man who will succeed pecuniarily. Relying too 
much on the fact which they were aware of, that 
they could and did furnish better music than any 
band in New England, they have waited for busiuess 
to come to them, not remembering that one half the 
public do not know how a brass or reed band should 
be formed, or how the musicians should play after 
being formed into a band. Many people who would 
have engaged the Germania Band did not know 
where to find it, and we have frequently spoken pri- 
vately of the lack of system in its business arrange- 
ments. But a change has recently taken place, and 
now, with Sig. De Ribas, well known as one of the 
first musicians in the country, at the head of the bu- 
reau of engagement, we hope to see the band rise like 
a Pheenix from its ashes. With Heinicke for a lead- 
er, and with such musicians as the brothers Eichler, 
Regestein, Pinter, Ribas, Faulwasser, and other well- 
known players, we see no reason why the Germania 
Band should not at once take the position it ought 
rightfully to occupy.— Boston Musical Times. 


The JupGMENT oF THE PuBLIc.—Whether the 
public, collectively considered, be or be not good 
Judges of music, is a question often mooted but nev- 
er satisfactorily determined. Each position has its 
strenuous advocates. One side insists that true judg- 
ment on matters of art and taste combined can only 
proceed from the general mass, whose opinions are 
unfettered, whom no prejudice can sway, no interest 
can subvert, and who are moved to no bias by ped- 
antry or technical servility. The other side argues 
that the judgment and opinions of unlettered and 
uninformed people should be esteemed of the least 
account, since they are directed by feeling only, a 
most unsound and unsafe guide in subjects of delib- 





also very pleasant and enjoyable. 
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erative speculation, and that instinct and natural ap- 
preciation could never supply the place of knowl- 
edge ard experience. When an appeal is made to 
facts, either party finds support in past and current 
events, and forcibly brings forth all that aids its own 
argument, without even dreaming of that of its an- 
tagonist. It is contended that all works which have 
obtained great popularity, another term for the favor 
and sanction of the multitude, are addressed as much 
to the vulgar as the refined ear, and that the Messiah 
and Don Giovanni are as much constituted to please 
the tyro as the connoisseur. The mighty intellects, 
it is urged, who gave life to these masterpieces, did 
not compose them in order to delight and gratify the 
learned only, but to charm the universal ear, while at 
the same time it perfectly gratified the tutored under- 
standing. The supporters of this doctrine are fond of 
quoting the celebrated expression of Weber, which 
he never expressed, that “he did not write Oberon 
for John Bull, he wrote it for de world” ; and cite 
the fact as the cause of the non-popularity of the 
opera. Weber did notin Oberon, as he had done in 
Der Freischiitz, conciliate the public taste ; hence the 
success of one work and the failure of the other. The 
opposition maintains that what is called the “ gene- 
ral” is not the “ universal” public, and that the 
mass of the people, who must materially exercise a 
powerful influence on the reputation any work enjoys, 
are not as unlettered and ignorant as is attempted to 
be made out. It is further advanced that all works 
achieve their reputation by expressed opinion, which 
implies consideration and reflection if not knowledge 
and experience, and consequently that judgment can 
only be propounded where there is some exercise of 
the thinking faculty, which does not appertain to the 
unlettered and ignorant, which sounds somewhat, to 
our simple apprehension, like a paradox. Both 
sides are armed with powerful arguments and ratioci- 
nations formed to confound all but their opponents. 
For our own parts, in reference to so stupendous a 
matter, we merely observe, with Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, “‘ much may be said on both sides.” 


“The public,” writes Goldsmith, “ is too frequent- 
ly mistaken as to the merits of every candidate for 
favor; but, to make amends, it is never mistaken 
long. A performance, indeed, may be forced fora 
time into reputatton ; but, destitute of real merit; it 
soon sinks; time, the touchstone of what is truly 
valuable, will soon discover the fraud, and an author 
should never arrogate to himself any share of success 
till his works have been at least ten yeass read with 
satisfaction.’’ 


This is exactly the way to put it. The merus pub- 
licus, impressed by their feelings in the first instance, 
are not in a condition to give any opinion of their 
own. The superficial and simple are certain to 
please uneducated ears. and hence the cause why 
many works of little merit have for a time enjoyed 
so large a share of popularity. But the ear grows 
used to trivialiaties, and use begets opinion, and 
opinion judgment, and comparison at last enforced 
pines the power of thought over pure instinct. 
‘requsnt hearing creates the connoisseur, and thus 
as music progresses di/ettantism increases, until every 
body is able to hazard an opinion. Time, indeed, is 
the true touchstone of all things tentative and ex- 
perimental. No mental composition ever obtained 
renown which which was not founded on the rock of 
art, which is truth, and against all works erected 
thereon the billows of prejudice and false taste 
lashed for ages can never prevail.— Musical World. 


Boston Music Teacuers.— For many years 
past European teachers of high excellence have come 
to reside among us. It can matter but little where 
the tuition be given so long as able instructors are at 
hand. Our piano teachers are numerous and skill- 
ful; such men as Dresel, Leonhard, Lang, Parker, 
(we mention mercly a few of our public performers) 
and many others, are amply competent to lead those 
students who possess any native musical taste to a 
refined appreciation of music, and an artistic excel- 
lence as performers. Bendelari and Kreissmann, 
from across the water, are able representatives of 
their separate schools. Our own vocal teachers are 
largely and excellently represented by ladies. Mrs. 
Harwood, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Kempton and others have 
a large field for exertion and are sufficiently accom- 
plished to take a high position in it. 

We do not propose to enumerate the music teach- 
ers in the city ; we have alluded to the subject merely 
to advance their merits, and to lead our students, at 
the beginning of our winter season, to avail them- 
selves of the store of musical ability which we have 
so largely among us. Our purpose will be achieved 
if this ability be fully recognized and made available. 
—Boston Musical Times. 2 





The Brighton (England) Gazette, in speaking of the 
Birmingham Festival, says : “ One pleasing feature 
in the late event we feel great pleasure in noticing, as 
we regard it a consummation devoutly to be wished : 
we allude to the explanatory and critical remarks in- 
serted in the programme. Mr. Macfarren, we hear, 
introduced this plan into England, and we tender him 
our best thanks for it. It is a reproach to our musi- 
cal population at home, that they are so little acquain- 
ted with the historical branch of art. If not absolutely 
indispensable to a just and proper appreciation of a 
work of art, a knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it emanated from the ‘ airy web’ of its origin- 
ator’s fancy cannot but be of essential service to us in 
forming our estimate of its penuliar beauties and 
character. The more we penetrate into the mysteries 
of art, the greater will be our delectation; just as a 
eonnoisseur derives greater pleasure than the uniniti- 
ated in the contemplation of a beautiful painting or 
group of statuary .”’—ZJbid. 

Cart. G. A. Scnmirr.— At the beginning of a 
series of Chamber Concerts, we cannot but regret 
not to have the ready and able assistance of the gen- 
tleman whose name heads this paragraph, whose 
contributions to these columns, have always been 
most welcome. Many of our readers are aware that 
he has long since laid down the pen and drawn the 
sword, for his adopted country, avd that he was ser- 
iously wounded at Ball’s Bluff. We have seen a 
gentleman lately from the camp of the 20th Regi- 
ment, who tells us that Capt. Schmitt is at last do- 
ing well, and ina fair way to complete recovery. 
Our readers will join with us in congratulating our 
gallant friend on his narrow escape upon that terri- 
ble field. May he do much mere good service for 
the country, and return again in safety to the quieter 
fields of Literature and Art, in which he has labored 
so well. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


New York, Novemprr, 12.—First Philharmonic 
Concert November 9th.—Every concert reporter has a 
few phrases ready, with which (in order to give him- 
self the air of knowing something about the matter), 
he describes the impression each work made, or 
should have made upon him. Must he not also criti- 
cise the execution? And it is next to impossible for 
any musical production to pass through the critics 
understanding without losing a few features, or 
sustaining some bruises. And can he give himself 
so much trouble, without blaming the incorrect per- 
formance of certain portions, the too late or too early 
entrance of this or that instrument, or the dram 
beaters’ badly executed pauses ? 

The Fifth Symphony, by Ludwig van Beethoven, 
played by the New York Philharmonic Society, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Bergmann, was a pleasure 
of the highest order. What more can be said ? 

The “ Carneval Romain” overture, by Hector 
Berlioz, delighted us, although it would have pro- 
duced a better effect in a larger hall. It is rather 
overwhelming, when Berlioz, with true French aban- 
don, lets the whole instrumental chorus loose, each 
player apparently working ‘on his own hook!” 
But who can be angry with such a composer ? the 
work is full of character and spirit, and is rich in 
piquant instrumental effects. The solo for the Eng- 
lish horn is pleasing,— a melody overflowing with 
French sentimentality, which is taken up by the 
other instruments, and continued until the entrance 
of the bold, lively tarantella theme of the allegro 
vivace : those who would know more abont this 
overture, can study it in the score. As to execution, 
the time was often uncertain, nor did the instruments 
always come in with certainty. But we were grateful 
for the opportuniy of hearing such a work ; will not 
Mr. Bergmann break the seals that still separate us 
from the Berlioz Symphony ? May Queen Mab, in her 
moonbeam chariot, drawn by mites and gnats,— 
haunt, and let loose upon him all her tricks, and 
charms, and elfin torments, until he grants our 
wish ! 





How shall we speak of Wagner’s overture to 
Rienzi? For many disciples, Wagner is the apostle 
of modern dramatic music, and sometimes righteous- 
ly so. But many regard him as a misfortune that 
has befallen art; and again — often they are right. 
With these we are obliged to admire all that he has 
created ; with those, we must condemn everything. 
We take the opinion that lies between the two. The 
hearing of this overture was in many ways interest- 
ing to us; at the same time, we are indifferent as to 
hearing it again. It is programme music ; blood 
flows ; freedom is preached ; the trumpets commence 
with a long sigh, the instrumental world lets loose 
the reins ; all is noise and hurricane ; and when the 
thing cannot be carried any farther—finis est. 

Mr. Mills played Chopin’s F minor concerto with 
artistic intelligence and finish. Those who under- 
stood the difficulties, both technical and ‘‘expression- 
al” of this concerto, were grateful to Mr. Mills for 
his admirable translation of the true Chopin spirit. 
This artist also played Henselt’s elegant variations 
most charmingly. 

Miss Fay sang two Italian Arias. 





Mason and Thomas’ Quartette Soirées (Nov. 5th.) 
—Ferd. Hand has said somewhere, that the perform- 
ance of a quartette is one of the most difficult tasks. 
Common understanding of the composer’s intention, 
complete unity of feeling is necessary ; a little differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of the players, even, may 
hinder the perfection of execution. ‘Then the pre 
cise accentwation, the pianos and fortes,the tenderne<s 
with which the whole work should be handled! No 
player can make any display of his own individual- 
ity ; he is only a part of a whole. The very ton: of 
the several instruments should bear a sympathetic re- 
semblance, both as to strength and tone. But when 
one soul, one endeavor, reigns in the quartette party, 
is it not a beautiful musical symbol of true friend- 
ship ? 

That Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and 
Bergner understood their task, their excellent rendi- 
tion of the clear, lovely, sunny G major quartette by 
Mozart, was a sufficient proof. How: happy, how 
contented, how glad we felt while listening to it !— 
Now we enjoyed Mozart’s genial work, and then we 
rejoiced in the artists’ noble endeavors, who have 
made it their duty to awaken a taste for fine chamber 
music in their foreign home. It is too plain that 
this is not done from pecuniary motives ; but they 
shall yet reap who so disinterestedly sow the seeds 
of the true and beautiful in art ! 

The execution of Robert Schumann’s{quartette in 
F major also delighted the listeners; but a little un- 
certainty was observable in the last movement. 
Franz Schubert’s Rondo in B minor was finely play- 
ed by Messrs. Mason and Thomas. This noble ex- 
emplification of Schubertian humor is a little tainted 
with sentimentality. Mr. Mason also played Bee- 
thoven’s admirable sonata, in E flat, opus 31. 

Fain would we don the seven leagued boots, and 


leap over the days that separate us from she next 
soirée Crean. 





Letter from Trovator. 
TROVATOR’S PANORAMA, PART IT. 
Sweden, September, 1861. 


The curtain rolls up and all is dark. (This you 
know is one of the standard “effects” of a pano- 
rama). But byand by, lights peer ont — then water 
is seen reflecting the lights. Then stars overhead— 
then more lights, forming apparently a crescent and 
evidently belonging to seme hilly town; by which I 
mean to say that the town is built on the slope of a 
hill; really what with stars and gas and water it is 
a pretty scene. 

(Here the Exhibitor of the Panorama speaks). 

Exhibitor, log. Wadies and gentlemen, we have 
the pleasure of exhibiting to you a magnificent view 
of the city of Stockholm; the capital of the King- 
dom of Sweden and built upon the romantic shores 
of Lake Malar and the Baltic, which here unite their 
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waters. The history of Stockholm, is. highly inter- 
esting. It was found in the year Something and 
Odd, by a distinguished warrior whose name has at 
this moment escaped me, but which is undoubtedly 
familiar to every member of this highly intelligent 
audience. 

The large edifice whose outlines you see dimly be- 
fore you is the palace the present King of Sweden 
Carl XV, the grandson of Bernadotte. The palace 
is one of the noblest royal mansions in Europe. 
Opposite to the Palace, on the other side of the har- 
bor, you discover the outline of the new Museum, 
intended to contain the pictorial and zodlogical 
treasures of the realm. Observe the beautiful effect 
of the starlight upon the water, and advise your 
friends to come and see it likewise. 

So we are at Stockholm. I won’t describe the 
city or interfere with the province of the regular ex- 
hibitor—only let me say, that a more fascinating and 
lovely little capital is not to be found anywhere else 
in Europe. It is a place sui generis. Romantic, 
lively, animated, gay and musical. 

Ilere Jenny Lind lived; and here her mother lives 
yet. And here I attended an opera at the celebrated 
opera house in which King Gustavus IIT. was assas- 
inated. It is an elegant but not a large theatre and 
the performance was not first-class. As Verdi’s 
‘‘ Ballo in Maschera”’ has revived the interest felt in 
the incident which has attached an historic associa- 
tion to the building, let me recount afresh this sing- 
ular tragedy. s 

Gustavus ITI, built the theatre which was finished 
in 1782. Onthe 16th of March, 1792, a Masked 
Ball took place there. ‘The King had been previous- 
ly warned by an anonymous letter, but not wishing 
to be thought cowardly he took no notice to it. He 
attended the ball wearing a black masque and domino, 
and leaning on the arm of Baron d’ Essen one of his 
courtiers. In the crowd, he was speedily recognized 
and surrounded by several masks who pushed up 
close to him, evidently with design. At last one of 
them approached the King and striking him lightly 
on the shoulder, as if to find out whether he wore a 
coat of mail under his domino exclaimed, “ Good 
evening sir Mask.” The king became uneasy and 
was about to return to the drawing room, when the 
report of a pistol was heard, the King fell into the 
arms of d’ Essen, crying out “ I am wounded.” 

Suddenly a cry of “fire, fire!” was raised, and 
numbers ran to escape; but the Baron d’ Essen 
loudly commanded that all the doors should be 
closed. 

The King was carried into the little saloon behind 
his box, and thence taken to the palace on a litter. 
As the porters were conveying up the staircase of 
Lions, he raised himself up, and exclaimed to the 
surprise of those about him, “TI am like the Holy 
Pope; they carry me in procession.” 

In the meantime the doors of the theatre were 
closed and guarded and the names of all the maskers 
were taken. The last of these was a captain An- 
kerstromm who observed with a marked arrogance, 
“Thope no one suspects me.” “ Why you, more 
than anybody clse ?”’ answered the chief of police. 
Later a pistol and dagger were found in the par- 
quet which were recognised as belonging to Ankers- 
tromm who was therefore arrested. He confessed 
that he was the assassin, but declared that he had no 
accomplices. 

The king became worse and worse and on the 29th 
of March died from the effects of the wound, first 
expressing a wish that the accused should be _par- 
doned—for several others had been arrested, in con- 
sequence of this wish of the dying king, only An- 
karstromm was executed, the others} were acquitted. 

It will be easily seen how far the concocters of the 
libretti of Auber’s and Verdi’s operas have departed 
in their version from the historical fact of the affair. 
* * 
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In the market place of Stockholm I heard some 
very peculiar street singing by two women, accom- 
panying themselves on the harp. The melodies were 
very beautiful and generally plaintive, but there was 
one comic song ending with a refrain about “ dretful 
krinolin’”’ which pleased the humble audience mighti- 
ly. The minstrels sold the words of the songs and 
every purchaser—including market girls, laborers 
and seamen—joining in the choruses. 

The music in the Swedish churches is chiefly of 
the German choral style, and the service though nom- 
inally Protestant retains many of the Catholic forms, 
while the clergymen wear as highly colored and 
embroidered robes as the priests of Italy. 

From Stockholm there is a very irregular water 
communication to the West coast of Sweden by 
means of numerous lakes connected with canals, the 
entire route being known as the Gotha canal. Trav- 
elling on this canal it is customary for the passen- 
gers to walk along the banks while the steamer is 
slowly descending the frequent locks. On one occasion 
I strolled farther ahead than I had any thought of 
doing, and the afiernoon gradually sank into twi- 
light. Arriving at a lock —there was only one 
house in sight —I entrenched myself on the bank 
near by to await the steamboat, as the twilight deep- 
ening into dusk made it unpleasant to watch farther. 
Then in the dim glooming was heard far below, a 
delicious carolling. It was from a Swedish milk 
maid returning slowly home ‘and warbling some 
national air. She approached, passed along the path 
at the foot of the bank, and without thinking there 
was any hidden listener near by, went on slowly, still 
singing till her voice was lost in the distance. The 
melody was quaint and peculiar, yet simple, lively 
and characteristic, and the entire incident was of just 
the kind which one might expect in a pastoral opera, 
but could hardly hope to find in real life. The 
Swedish girl had a remarkably sweet and powerful 
voice, and possibly latent musical talent enough to 
make with due instruction another Jenny Lind. 


So the panorama of travel goes on enlivened by 
incidents which trifling in themselves add greatly to 
the pleasure of the trip and form material for the 
note book of John Brown. 


T call him John Brown because he told me that a 
year ago he visited America in six weeks, expressly 
to visit the scene of the execution of Ossawatomie 
Brown, at Harpers Ferry. He was a fellow passen- 
ger an old Scotchman, shrewd, dry, and sometimes 
witty. Travelling was his hobby and though his 
yearly vacation of six weeks did not allow him much 
time, he had visited every country in Europe, and 
was as familiar with Constantinople and Madrid, as 
with Aberdeen or Auld Reekie. His travelling ap- 
paratus consisted of an extra shirt, a pocket comb, 
Murray and an unusual facility of getting along in 
the world. He spoke no continental language and 
in the English tongue — occasionally varying it with 
few phrases of Highland Gaelic — would talk indis- 
criminately to Turk, Russian, Italian or Swede. 
And really the man seemed seemed to travel just as 
comfortably as if he had been a perfect Mezzofanti. 

Of Gothenburg, of the sea again, of the Cattegat 
and of Copenhagen the Panorama I have no doubt 
gives admirable views but, I suppose I must pick it 
for you only musical items. 

Here, then, is the Tivoli, a superb music garden 
in Copenhagen. The admirable orchestra is led by 
Lumbye whose name is familiar to most musical peo- 
ple, as an excellent composer of dance music. He 
is a respectable elderly gentleman with white hair, a 
white moustache. He leads well,and selects program- 
mes in which Lumbye’s music—and one might select 
worse music too — is the principal ingredient. The 
people are very fond of his works and encore them 
frequently — at which Lumbye looks very benignly 
on them and the world in general. TROVATOR. 
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Special Wotices, 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


For one or two voices. 
Piercy. 25 


An old familiar ballad which by Mad. Anna 
Bishop’s inimitable singing has of late become a great 
favorite among singers. The accompaniments are 
new. 


The Beggar girl. 


The magic of a smile. Langton Williams. 25 


A Ballad of superior merit. 


Darling little Sophie. Song and Chorus, 
E. G. B. Holder, 25 


A sentimental song in the popular style. A capital 
thing for serenading purposes. 


March away checrily. Patriotic Song. 
G. H, Russell. 25 


Adapted to the elder Russell’s familiar and spirited 
air ‘Pull away cheerily.”” It would make a capital 
soldiers’ song. 


Instrumental Music. 


Burlesque Galop. Cassidy. 25 


A piece immensely popular abroad, and played here 
nightly, during the engagement of Miss Julia Daly 
at the Boston Theatre, with great success. 


Hermann Polka, Strauss. 25 


A very pretty Polka, which this celebrated compo- 
ser of dance music wrote expressly for the great pres- 
lidigitator, whose name it bears. It has been played 
innumerable times during his entertainments in this 
country and elsewhere, and will have a large sale. A 
humorous sketch of the wizard, which, besides, has 
the merit of being an excellent portrait, makes the 
piece still more marketable. 


Gen. McClellan’s Polka. 
An easy and pleasing trifle. 


J. R. Sweney. 


Gen. Baker’s Funeral March. J. W. Turner. 25 
Written ‘‘ in memoriam” of the distinguished Cali- 
fornian who fell in the service of his country at the 
Ball’s Bluff battle. The air of ‘Rest spirit rest” is 
happily introduced. 
Valse pastorale. A. Kielblock. 35 
A fine *‘Morceau de Salon,” of medium difficulty. 
The many friends \ hich former compositions of this 
author have gained for themselves, will be glad to see 
a new sign of his activity. 
Beauties of ‘La Juive.” J. Bellak. 40 
A very useful potpourri for common players. It 
contains all the principal airs. 
Books. 
Tae Union Couiection oF Porutar Duets 
For THE ViIoLIn AND Piano. Arranged by 
S. Winner. 50 


A very fine collection of the choicest Operatic Airs 
and favorite melodies, comprising selections from 
‘Sicilian Vespers,” ‘Il Trovatore.” ‘‘ Traviata,” 
“Bohemian Girl,” ‘“‘ Lucia,” and other Operas, to- 
gether with popular songs, waltzes, polkas, marches, 
quicksteps and arranged for the violin and piano. A 
book of this class has long been in demand, anda 
want has existed which will now be freely met by 
this work. We commend it to amateurs as ‘just the 
thing.” 





Music py MAIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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